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The author’s own cases are ten in number, and are of 
much interest. Cases I. and IV., however, seem to us 
to have probably been genei'al paralysis of the insane, 
and therefore not true aphasia, no typical lesion 
being found in the brain. There is no mention as to 
whether the pia mater was adherent to the cortex, 
which would have been probably the case in both in¬ 
stances. Case V. is given as one of disease of the spinal 
cord producing paraplegia with aphasia, but as no post¬ 
mortem examination was held, it is impossible to say 
that there was not a lesion on each side of the brain 
which would explain the symptoms more simply. In 
Case VIII., again, no post-mortem examination was made, 
and it appears to us to be a disease of the medulla or 
pons and not of the brain proper. Cases VI. and X. are 
evidently both hysterical aphasia, one occurring in a 
woman at the climacteric period, the other in a man. 
In the latter case, Dr. Bateman does not consider that it 
was hysterical, but the whole history of the man appears 
to us to prove conclusively that it was a typical case of 
hystero-epilepsy, which is much commoner, even in 
England, than is supposed. In Cases III. and VII. we 
have motor aphasia, but without lesion of the anterior 
lobes, but, inasmuch as the disease was found in the 
internal capsule, the fibres from Broca’s convolution 
would, of course, be easily affected. Case VII. is 
again one of motor aphasia, but is rare, as it is 
accompanied by left hemiplegia instead of the usual 
right hemiplegia. This, however, is a coincidence which 
has occasionally been observed, and in which the speech 
centres seem to be localized on the right side of the brain 
instead of the left. There appears to have been no post¬ 
mortem examination in this case. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that Dr. Bateman has not given better examples 
from his own experience of the various classes of aphasia, 
particularly of the sensory variety. 

In mentioning the various kinds of aphasia Dr. Bate¬ 
man describes fifteen different classes. On analyzing 
these, however, it can be seen that many of these are 
mere degrees of a larger class, and it would have been 
much better to have made fewer varieties. Perhaps the 
most useful division is as follows:—Motor aphasia, in¬ 
cluding agraphia and aphemia. Sensory aphasia, in¬ 
cluding word blindness, or inability to understand 
written language, and word deafness, or inability to 
understand spoken language. Finally, rather as a result 
of sensory aphasia, and, as it were, merely a symptom of 
it, verbal amnesia, in which a patient either constantly 
uses wrong words, as in paraphasia, or cannot remember 
the names of things, as in the aphasia of recollection. 

Perhaps these cases of verbal aphasia are the most 
difficult of all to fathom, and they have been the cause of 
various neurologists assuming that in the brain there is a 
a definite centre for the understanding and remembrance of 
nouns, and another for the understanding of propositions. 
Ross, however, has pointed out that such an assumption 
is altogether unnecessary, and shows, by a careful analysis 
of the evolution of language, that in a lesion of any of the 
various auditory or visual centres such a dissolution of 
language would occur as would exactly cause inability of 
understanding propositions or nouns ; and, moreover, that 
highly abstract nouns, such as virtue , would disappear 
first, and, if the injury were greater, then an inability to 
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understand even concrete nouns would occur. In fact, 
the way in which Ross looks upon all forms of aphasia as 
mere paralyses, either sensory or motor, is to us the 
most satisfactory view yet mooted. These highly philo¬ 
sophical explanations have been entirely unnoticed by 
Dr. Bateman. 

A most useful part of this work is a chapter on the 
medical jurisprudence of aphasia. This is a subject 
which we believe has not been touched upon in any 
previous English text-book, and it is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. Undoubtedly in former times many pure 
aphasias have been considered insane, and so incapaci¬ 
tated for various legal functions. Now, however, the 
distinction between insanity and aphasia is clear, and 
although certain cases of aphasia could not be made to 
understand legal documents, still other cases would have 
slight difficulty in this respect, and each case would have 
to be decided on its merits. 

The treatment of aphasia is intensely interesting, for, 
although apparently it is a hopeless task to attempt to 
form, as it were, new speech centres in the brain, yet it is 
really wonderful how much may be done in this way by 
systematic and painstaking efforts. 

To summarize briefly, we may say that Dr. Bateman’s 
work is one that should be read by everyone interested 
in the faculty of language, or in diseases of the nervous 
system. It contains an enormous amount of valuable 
material, which has been put together by great labour, 
and is written by one who has devoted many long years 
to his subject. Ernest S. Reynolds. 


CHEMICAL CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
Einleitung in die chemische Krystallographie. Von Dr. 

A. Fock. (Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 

1888.) 

T N contradistinction to works on systematic and phy- 
J- sical crystallography, this little volume is devoted to 
crystallography in its far more- fascinating relations to 
chemical constitution. It has been a most noticeable 
fact that while pure crystallography in its geometrical 
and physical aspects has been brought to a state of great 
perfection, our knowledge of the essentially intimate 
connection between crystallographic form and chemical 
constitution has until recently been almost at a stand¬ 
still, and our information upon this branch of the subject 
is confined to a few isolated facts, many of which even 
are greatly in need of more complete investigation. As 
to whether chemists will ever be able to predict with 
tolerable certainty the crystalline form of a new sub¬ 
stance of given composition, opinions among crystallo- 
graphers are divided, and it may with reason be advanced 
that, in view of the meagre collection of facts before us, 
opinions cannot claim to have any real value at all. 
Since crystallography has commenced to be studied a 
little more from the side of the chemist, almost every 
number of the crvstallographer’s journal, the Zeitschrift 
fiir Krystallographie, edited by Prof. Groth, contains con¬ 
tributions to our knowledge of such relations. And whether 
it be ever possible or not to attain the great generalization, 
if chemists will only more generally tackle the study of 
crystallography, the subject will at least be raised from its 
present position of doubt and uncertainty. British chemists 
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in particular are somewhat behind in this respect, for the 
dearth of erystallographers in this country, the home of 
Miller, one of the greatest names in crystallography, is a 
subject of general remark among Continental workers in 
this domain of science. What is required is, first, that 
chemists shall make practical crystallography, the diffi¬ 
culty of becoming skilled in which has been greatly over¬ 
estimated, one of the essential accessories of their main 
subject; and secondly, that special care be taken never 
to permit a series of well-crystallizing bodies, differing 
chemically from each other in an ascertained manner, to 
escape being thoroughly investigated crystallographically, 
with the object of discovering what geometrical differ¬ 
ences accompany the constitutional ones. 

To those who take up the subject from this standpoint) 
Dr. Fock’s work will be of great assistance in placing 
before them in a succinct, concise, and very complete 
manner, the present state of our knowledge. The earlier 
chapters deal with the history of the growth of the views 
now entertained as to the nature of the architecture of 
crystals. Then follow a series of chapters upon the 
modes of formation of crystals, by resolidification of 
the fused substance, sublimation and separation from 
saturated solutions; upon the complicated influence of 
water of crystallization upon the geometrical form, and 
the various theories that have been put forward as to the 
condition of the water in crystals containing it. The 
nature of double salts, and the evidence of thermo¬ 
chemistry as to the mode of union of the simple salts in 
the double molecule, are very fully discussed, and form 
a most interesting chapter. Then follow a series of 
chapters upon the ultimate structure of crystals, as evi¬ 
denced by the mode of formation of crystallites, and the 
order of growth in larger crystals. 

By far, however, the most interesting portion of the 
book is that which deals with the relations between the 
crystalline form and chemical composition of crystals. 
The development of the theory of isomorphism is very 
clearly traced from the first observation of De l’lsle, in 
1772, that the sulphates of copper and iron separated in 
mixed crystals from a solution of the two, to the latest 
definition of the theory given by Sohncke with reference 
to his 65 systems of points. The subject of mixed crystals, 
and the rules which govern their formation, are entered 
into at length, and their relations to true isomorphism 
clearly defined. A very suggestive term, that of “ physical 
isomerism,” is given to polymorphism, reminding one 
forcibly of the similarity between the various forms of the 
same compound or allotropic forms of elementary sub¬ 
stances on the one hand, and the isomerism so 
characteristic of many of the compounds of carbon on 
the other. The last few chapters of the book are devoted 
to a resume of all the more important researches upon iso- 
gonism or morphotropy—that is, partial or particular-zone 
isomorphism. The researches of Groth upon the crystal- 
lographical relations between the derivatives of benzene 
naturally take a prominent place in such a description, 
being, as they were, the first which were instituted in a 
systematic manner. And here, in spite of many addi¬ 
tions which have recently been made in other branches 
of organic chemistry to our knowledge of such morpho- 
tropic relationships, the subject must perforce end for 
the present, until more facts have been accumulated and 
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observations multiplied. It is not, however, the mere 
accumulation of records of measurements of isolated 
compounds which is so much needed, it is the systematic 
crystallographical investigation of series of compounds 
whose chemical relationships are indubitably established 
that will be calculated to throw most light upon the sub¬ 
ject. To this end it is earnestly to be desired that British 
chemists will not merely content themselves, in describing 
well-crystallizing new compounds, with attaching to them 
the meaningless terms “ prisms ” or “ tables,” but will have 
their crystallographical characters thoroughly investigated^ 
and their relationships to other compounds of the same 
or related series definitely made out. 

A. E. Tutton. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

British Rainfall, 1889. By G. J. Symons, F.R.S. 

(London : Edward Stanford, 1890.) 

This work deals with the distribution of rain over the 
British Isles during the year 1889, as observed at nearly 
3000 stations in Great Britain and Ireland. The author 
begins with his usual report for the year, in which be 
points out rather particularly, the list only dealing with 
the years 1884-88, that heavy falls of 3, 4 or 5 inches per 
diem may occur in all parts of the country. Then follows 
an interesting article on the amount of evaporation, in¬ 
cluding illustrations of evaporators and numerous tables. 

Under the heading “Staff of Observers” the volume 
contains returns from 299 stations which sent no perfect 
record in 1888, the losses being 181, resulting in a net gain 
of 118. The author informs us that this is the largest 
increase since the year 1882 ; and we are glad to see that 
Scotland, which has been rfetrograding ever since 1883, 
has at last improved considerably. 

Coming now to the rainfall and meteorology of the year 
1889, we have, first, notes of some of the principal pheno¬ 
mena, amongst which we may mention the following :— 
January 6, at Nottingham, an extraordinary thickness 
(an inch at least) of rime on all the trees, &c.; June 6, 
at Cambridge Observatory, severest thunderstorm ever 
remembered. 

The observers’ notes for the months and for the year con¬ 
tain some interesting information :—In July, at Finchely, 
Etchingham Park, there were 22 days of absolute drought 
followed by 15 wet out of the 20 following days ; in the 
same month the traffic for a distance of ten miles was 
suspended on the upper level of the Caledonian Canal 
owing to the scarcity of water. 

Of the heavy rains in short periods recorded, the highest 
was that of 337 inches per hour, lasting for i2i minutes, 
at Petersfield, Compton ; but following this, in Warwick¬ 
shire, 3-64 inches fell in 1 hour 5 minutes—a quantity 
unequalled at any station in the British Isles for at least 
ten years. Of the extremes of rainfall for the year, the 
largest fell at Stye, in Cumberland (i52’8s inches), the 
least at Dingwall, East Ross (1451 inches). 

Among the absolute and partial droughts, of the former 
the longest was at Cargen in Kirkcudbright, where no rain 
fell between June 8 and July 9, or for 30 clear days ; 
and of the latter the longest lasted for 45 days from June 
3, at Portland, Co. Waterford. The definitions of these 
two kinds of drought are respectively :—Periods of more 
than 14 consecutive days absolutely without rain; periods 
of more than 28 consecutive days, the aggregate rainfall 
of which does not exceed o'oi inch per diem. 

With regard to the relation of the total rainfall in 1889 
to the average, we find that it is 8 per cent, below the true 
average as well as 13 per cent, below that of 1870-79. 

The general tables of the total rainfall for the year are 
given, with an explanation of their arrangement. 
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